cover a particular portion of the route. . . . Our General Staff
officer will do none of these things. He goes about his amusements
in the evening, and next morning comes on to the battlefield and
asks whether the troops have arrived and which is the best place
for the attack. It has been so since the beginning of the campaign,
and I repeat that this is the cause of our defeats." The mitrailleuse
or " bullet-squirt/' a sort of early machine-gun, on which in
France the highest hopes were set, proved a failure. On the other
hand, the chassepot, a rifled breech-loader, was definitely superior
to the German needle-gun (which was being improved when the
war broke out) because of its greater range and rapidity of load-
ing, its flatter trajectory, and its force of penetration, particularly
when medium and long ranges were in question. But the German
command contrived to neutralize this sensible disadvantage by
dissolving their company columns into loose, quick lines of skir-
mishers which presented no closed ranks as a target, with the re-
sult that the superiority of the chassepot was not effective in any
of the major actions.

In" France one army deployed at Strassburg under Marshal
MacMahon, and a second at Metz under Marshal Bazaine. Ac-
cording to the French plan of campaign, both were to unite as the
" Rhine Army," cross the river, and, by a swift and sudden at-
tack on the Black Forest, separate south-west Germany from
Prussia and compel it to be neutral, if not to join forces with
France. Simultaneously one French fleet was to appear in the
North Sea and a second in the Baltic, and these, by landing troops,
were to tie up considerable portions of the Prussian forces. After
the initial successes it was hoped, too, that Austria's intervention
might be relied upon. In any case, Napoleon was expecting a short
campaign. He wrote to tell MacMahon that he need only arrange
for a temporary substitute as governor of Algeria, and that thex
war would be a little recreation for him. It was most probably bis
intention to offer Prussia the hegemony over South Germany alter
the successful preliminary battles and to receive compensations
on the Rhine and in Belgium. In support of this theory, it may be
recalled that he left strong reserves behind at Chalons-sur-Marne,
not so very far from the Belgian frontier.

Of all the assumptions on which these military and political
plans were based, not one came true. First, South Germany
promptly sided with Prussia. On July 18 an Austrian imperial
council took place, at which the Archduke Albrecht argued vigor-
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